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ON the third of November Notes and 

Queries will be a hundred years old, 
and our issue of 12 November will begin 
our second century. We have taken thought 
how we might best celebrate the centenary 
and have considered some very attractive 
suggestions: an anthology; an exhibition; 
cakes and ale, with speeches. 

It is always with some remorse that one 
acquiesces in having one’s own way: it is 
so much pleasanter to please one’s friends, 
but in this matter one had to decide for 
them. 

The editor’s own way was planted in him 
by General Gordon, and watered by two 
other Christian stoics—if not by their actual 
words then by their examples. These last 
two were members of two Societies: the one 
a missionary Order, the other a teaching 
Order. Their Societies were but instruments 
of a purpose, and they (when on duty) but 
the instruments of their Society. And all 
three seemed to say, The one way to cele- 
brate your centenary is to carry on your 
paper into its second century. Just that! 

For editor and contributors Notes and 
Queries is their ‘ Society.’ What its purpose 
is can be formulated afresh by Samuel 
Johnson (and from whom would we more 
willingly accept a renewed charter?)— 

“To talk in publick, to think in solitude, 
to read _and to hear, to inquire, and 
answer inquiries, is the business of a 
scholar.” (‘ Rasselas,’ VIII) There are our 
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Notes, our Queries, our Replies. What a 
contributor Johnson would have been! 

But we have not sourly neglected the com- 
memorative aspect of our centenary. In 
preparation for it we began three years ago 
a series of Notes on the history of the paper. 
Of these, only three have yet appeared. 
The first, on 29 June 1946, contained 
tributes of affection to our first six editors, 
and this has a supplement in the pages that 
follow, in his grand-daughter’s memories of 
Joseph Knight. The second article, on 
7 September 1946, was a Note on the genesis 
of the paper; and the third, on 4 October 
1947, a definition of its scope. Three more 
articles remain in our portfolio for which we 
have never yet been able to find room. To 
write in public, to inquire and answer 
inquiries, is the business of our Society, 
and to glorify ourselves has not been allowed 
to interfere with it. But the six Notes have 
been lent to one friend in Edinburgh and to 
another in Prague, and will doubtless 
redound to our fame at home and abroad. 

We have spoken lightly of entering upon 
our second century, but can we expect that 
Notes and Queries will still be alive at the 
end of it? What periodical has ever lived 
two hundred years? But what is that to us? 
We resign ourselves with Hector, and hearten 
ourselves with Ulysses : 


“Every man who has tried to keep any 
good thing going, though it were a little 
club or paper or political protest, sounds 
the depths of his own soul when he hears 
that rolling line which can only be ren- 
dered so feebly: “ For truly in my heart 
and soul I know that Troy will fall.” 

(G. K. CHESTERTON, Chaucer.) 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for our purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until we die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 


It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew. 


AFTER poetry, prose. The Index to the 

Fifteenth Series, vols. 169 to 180 (July 
1935 to June 1941) is long overdue, but can- 
not be put in hand until 500 subscribers have 
guaranteed to purchase a copy at the price 
of 15s. net for a volume of about 192 pages. 
Three hundred subscribers have answered 
our appeal of 4 May 1946 (cxc. 177); will 
not another two hundred place an order 
with their bookseller or with our Manager? 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





JOSEPH KNIGHT 


I REMEMBER my grandfather Joseph 

Knight, F.S.A., the well-loved Editor of 
Notes and Queries from 1883 until his 
death in 1907, as the most bonhomous man 
I have ever known. Very tall and broad, 
with the slight stoop of the desk-addict, he 
had a noble Roman head, a straight broad 
nose, curly dark hair and beard, and large 
blue eyes with innumerable wrinkles of 
mirth at their corners. His hands were long, 
and he used his right index finger, per- 
manently curved from  pen-holding, to 
emphasize points in conversation, the 
elevation of the finger indicating that some- 
thing witty and apposite was about to 
emerge. He lived surrounded by books, and 
nothing pleased him more than to be able 
to find amongst them the answer to some 
Query which contributors to Notes had been 
unable to supply. He used to browse among 
his shelves in time to a slow whistling until, 
suddenly, his hand shot out, down would 
come some obscure volume, the whistle 
would change to a chuckle; the answer was 
found. Often, however, no book was 
necessary, for his memory was almost as 
capacious as his library, stored with yards 
of verse and the names and biographies of 
every poet and dramatist from the Ancients 
to his own contemporaries. To the day of 
his death he could repeat the whole of 
‘ Paradise Lost’ by heart. His whole family 
eschewed books of reference; we just 
“asked Joe.” 

Notes and Queries was my grandfather's 
pride and joy. Almost every afternoon 
found him at the paper’s office, where he 
would change into his tails before going on 
to a first night. His second love was the 
drama, for which, in my day, he wrote the 
criticisms for the Athenaeum, the Globe, 
and the Daily Graphic. 

From the theatre he would go on to the 
Beefsteak or Garrick Club, to sit with his 
cronies often until three or four o’clock in 
the morning. For his clubs were his third 
joy, ranking close after scholarship and the 
playhouse. At his clubs his bonhomie and 
wit found full scope, so much so that in his 


8 


age he was better known as a wit than as 
a critic, and was dubbed “ Genial Joe” 
No clubman was, I believe, ever more 
popular; none repaid popularity with a more 
constant stream of wit and anecdote. 

His scholarship did not end with his work 
for Notes and Queries. He published lives 
of Rossetti and Garrick, a volume of 
theatrical criticism, innumerable reviews and 
articles, and wrote about 500 lives for the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

Apart from these three interests he had 
none, save the beauty of nature and his 
devotion to his family, of whose member 
my mother, Mrs. Ian Forbes-Robertson, was 
his favourite. He took only rare and brief 
holidays, was uninterested in sport, and 
moved through a long and happy life 
between the perimeter of his library, his 
office, the playhouses and his clubs. His 
articles were unsigned; he never pushed 
himself forward or sought celebrity; but was 
content with a modest income, work well 
done, and the love of his many friends. His 
favourite quotation in his latter years was 
Edgar’s “ Ripeness is all ’—perhaps a fitting 
epitaph. 

BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE. 


A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION OF A 
DETAIL OF “NATURAL HISTORY’ 
IN ‘THE BESTIARY’ 


"THE Bestiary is No XXI in the late Dr. 
Joseph Hall’s “ Selections from Early 

Middle English, 1130-1250,” in 2 Volumes, 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1920. The 
snake is the third creature whose charac- 
teristics, and, subsequently, ‘ significaciones’ 
or ‘forbisnes,’ are revealed. The last three 
lines of Natura Serpentis Secunda run thus: 

dis neddre siden he nede sal. 

maked seld of his bodi. J silded his heued. 

litel him is of hise limes. bute he lif holde. 

(Volume I, p. 180, Il. 129-131.) 

Dr. Hall (Volume II, p. 601) quotes from 
Thetbaldus’ Latin Physiologus and from 
“Vices and Virtues,” but the quotations 
both tell only of the snake’s habit of pro 
tecting its head. 

The question naturally arises, why cannot 
a snake be killed by blows on its body even 
if it has curled up ‘for to berzen dal 
heaved’? There is no solution implicit of 
explicit in text or notes and it was not uf 
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I was, by chance, and for an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose, reading Robert Greene’s play 
“Alphonsus, King of Arragon” that the 
seeming absurdity was explained. The 
relevant passage is in Act I, Scene Il—page 
17 of the Mermaid Edition, which infor- 
tunately does not number the lines. 
Albinius: The silly serpent, found iy country swain, 

And cut in pieces by his furious blows, 

Yet if her head do ’scapt away untoch’d, 

As many write, it ve a goes — 
§ To fetch an herb, with which in little time 

He batter’d corpse — she doth conjoin: 

But if by chance the ploughman’s sturdy staff 

Do hap to hit upon the serpent’s head, 

And bruise the same, though all the rest be 


10 vo due the silly serpent lie for dead, 

Nor can the rest of all her body serve 

To find a salve which may her life preserve. 

In lines 8-9 of the extract there is, per- 
haps, a reminiscence of Genesis III, v. 15. 

Who were the “ many ” who wrote about 
this strange notion, and does anyone know 
of other allusions to it in literature, particu- 
larly during the long interval between these 


two works? D. G. NEILL. 


“FULL FATHOM FIVE” 
I 


[8 his attempt to account for the fascina- 

tion the old voyagers exercised over the 
minds of poets and writers generally, Prof. 
J. Livingstone Lowes wrote, “ The long slow 
process, old as the race, through which the 
frontiers of the known have steadily 
encroached upon the territory of the 
unexplored, has been a progressive conquest 
of new worlds for the imagination.’ It is 
in the twilight of discovery, when the shape 
of things to come is beginning to be dimly 
discerned, that the “ romantic ” imagination 
finds freest play. The poets’ Cathay was a 
distant treasury of silks and spices, not the 
reality of dirt and smells. The seat of 
Prester John was always just beyond the 
last mountain-range to be reached. When 
the geographer and scientist had achieved 
their mapping and measuring, their calcula- 
tions left no room for the romantic spirit. 
The romantics, like the Red Indians ever 
fleeing westwards from the encroaching 
colonists, were steadily driven farther afield. 
For a long time, however, there was one 
domain in which they were not seriously 


"J, L. Lo ' 
1927) 13-14. The Road to Xanadu (London, 
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challenged—and that was the bottom of the 
sea. 


II 


Before following the poets below the 
waves or attempting to estimate the signifi- 
cance of their imaginary ventures, it is worth 
considering both what was really known 
about the ocean-depths, and what legend 
and superstition had invented to disguise 
ignorance. 

Diving dates back to Homer:* Thucydides 
refers to the use of divers during the siege 
of Syracuse; and Livy mentions the recovery 
of treasure from the sea in the time of 
Perseus. One of the earliest hints that 
apparatus was used to prolong the time 
spent under water is in Aristotle.* Alexander 
the Great is said to have made a descent in 
a “colimpha,” and Pliny describes a way in 
which divers were used in warfare, breathing 
through a tube the upper end of which 
floated on the surface—a curious anticipa- 
tion of the German “Schnorkel” device 
for submarines. 

Roger Bacon is thought to have designed 
a diver’s contrivance (1240), and the 1511 
and 1532 editions of Vegetius’ De Re Mili- 
tari have pictures showing a helmet fitted 
with a long leather pipe with the open end 
kept afloat by a bladder. Taisnier’s des- 
scription of the cacabus aquaticus, or aquatic 
kettle, used by two Greeks at Toledo in 1538 
is one of the earliest reliable accounts of a 
diving-bell. William Bourne suggested a 
design for a submersible vessel in 1578,* and 
Francis Bacon, in whose Novum Organum 
(1620) we find a crude idea for a bell, made 
one of his Atlanteans say “ We have ships 
and boats for going under water.”® 
Evelyn records an experiment;* “We tried 
our Diving Bell or engine in the water-dock 
at Deptford, in which our Curator continu’d 
half an hour under water; it was made of 
cast lead, let down with a string cable.” 
Schott’s Technica Curiosa, 1664, described 

2* With what exceeding ease he dives, as if at 

work he were 

Within the fishy seas. 

furnish cheer 

For twenty men, though ‘twere a storm, to leap 

out of a sail, 

And gather oysters for them all. 

(Chapman's Iliad, Bk. XVI, 677-680.) 

* De Part. Anim., 2. 16 

« D.N.B. article mentions some of the other ideas 
he put forward in his Inventions or Devises. 

5 New Atlantis (written 1614-18, published 1627) 
(Oxford, 1906, p. 272). 

* Diary, 19 July 1661. 


This man alone would 
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some lorica aquatica or aquatic armour, and 
John Lethbridge devised (1715) “a water- 
tight leather case for enclosing the person.” 
In the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, 1717, a description is given 
of Dr. Edmund Halley’s bell, a wooden 
contraption (with a primitive pumping 
arrangement depending upon the raising and 
lowering of a couple of barrels) in which 
Halley himself made a descent. In 1754, 
Dr. Richard Pococke saw a diving-bell used 
at the Needles to raise what they could of 
a wreck of a man-of-war. “They are let 
down in a machine made of leather, 
strengthened at the knees and shoulders, 
and, if I mistake not, on the head, with 
brass. There are two leathern tubes to it— 
one for the air to go down and to speak by, 
the other to pump out the air. They stay 
down five minutes.”” When Smeaton was 
repairing his bridge at Hexham, in North- 
umberland, in 1779, he used an oblong box 
with an air-pump on the surface, and at 
Ramsgate in 1788 used a form of diving-bell 
not unlike that which is used to-day. In 
such ways did the possibility of man’s 
knowledge of the ocean extend. We do not 
learn much from the above about what was 
actually seen under the sea, and the poets 
seem to have been slow to profit. They were 
happier with their own private imaginings. 

Whenever, for example, Shakespeare 
mentions the bottom of the sea, he nearly 
always thinks of the “ ooze.” 

And make your chronicle as rich with praise 

As is the owse and bottom of the sea.° 

The slimy bottom of the deep.’ 

Must cast thée, scarcely coffin’d in the ooze.’® 

O melancholy! 

Who ever yet could sound thy bottom, find 

The ooze... ?" 

The ooze Of the salt deep.” 

Therefore my son i’th’ooze is bedded.” 


The taking of soundings is an ancient 
practice. It is mentioned by Herodotus," 
and in the New Testament,’ but the first 
deep-sea soundings were carried out by 
Captain Phipps in 1773. His voyage was 
notable, if for nothing else, for the presence 


* Henry V, I. ii. 
* Richard III, I. iv. 32. 
Pericles, III. i. 61. 

™ Cymbeline, IV. ii. 203-5. 
2 The Tempest, 1. ii. 252-3. 
* ibid, III. iii, 100. 

x 

18 Acts, xxvii. 28. 


” Travels ae ee (Camden Soc., 1889). 


of the youthful Nelson in his company," 
When he was in lat. 65 deg. N., long. 3 deg, 
E., he spliced all the lines he had, and with g 
weight of 150 Ib. fastened to the end found 
bottom at 683 fathoms and drew up 4 
sample of fine blue mud. By the time the 
“Challenger,” a hundred years later, had 
completed her voyage (1872-76), the exist. 
ence and location of many different types 
of mud, blue, red, and so on, had been 
established. For Shakespeare’s _ plain 
“ooze” the scientists ultimately substituted 
their own description, which makes fear. 
some reading: 

“To this very slowly-growing deposit 
of inorganic material over the ocean floor 
there is added an overwhelmingly mor 
rapid contribution of the remains of cal. 
careous and siliceous planktonic and ben 
thonic organisms, which tend to bury the 
slower accumulating material under a 
blanket of globigerina, pteropod, diatom 
or radiolarian ooze.” *’ 

Again—* Of his bones are coral made,” 
It was too easy for a mere poet like Shake- 
speare to imagine such a sea-change. Coral, 
and the growth of coral islands, continued 
to be conveniently mysterious for a long 
time after his death. Sir Thomas Browne 
remarked sceptically ** “That Coral . . . is 
soft under water, but waxeth hard in the 
air . . . we have some reason to doubt.” 
He went on to describe “ the express experi- 
ment of John Baptista de Nicole who was 
Overseer of the gathering of Coral upon 
the kingdom of Thunis "— 

“ This Gentleman . . . desirous to find 
the nature of Coral, and to be resolved 
how it groweth at the bottom of the Sea; 
caused a man to go down no less than a 
hundred fathom, with express to take 
notice, whether it were hard or soft in the 
place where it groweth.” 

The style of Browne’s conclusion— 

‘Boetius . . . is of the same opinion; 
not ascribing its concretion unto the aif, 
but the coagulating spirits of salt, and 
ladipisical (sic) juyce of the sea, which 
entring the parts of that plant, overcomes 


Pes Carcla Oman, Life of Nelson (London, 194) 


1" Encyclopaedia Britannica, article ‘ Oceano 
graphy.” 

* The Tempest, I. ii. 395. 

'° Pseudodoxia Epidemica, 1646, II. v. 1 quote 
from the 5th ed., 1669. 
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its vegetability, and converts it unto a 
lapiderous substaunce,” 
—to be relished must be compared with 
Murray’s theory On the Structure and 
Origin of Coral Reefs and Islands:—*° 


“|. that submarine elevations were , 


built upwards by deposition on their 
summits of the skeletons of pelagic 
organisms and other sediments, and that 
when they reached a height favourable 
for the growth of any coral polyps which 
became established upon them, coral 
plantations were formed.” 

So far we have been trying to trace a few 
ways in which man became more familiar 
with the submarine world, revealing inci- 
dentally some contrasts with scientific truth. 
What are the known facts to-day? 

Briefly, about 60°7 per cent of the surface 
of the globe is covered by water.”* The 
highest mountain peaks (in the Himalayas) 
are 29,000 feet: the deepest part of the 
ocean (near the Ladrones in the Pacific) is 
31,614 feet. The difference between the 
highest land and the lowest point on the 
ocean bed is therefore about 114 miles. The 
mean height of the land is about 2,400 feet, 
the mean depth of the sea about 12,000 
feet. About 70°6 per cent of the ocean 
floor is between 10,000 and 20,000 feet 
down.” It is colder below the surface, and 
the temperature drops until 200 fathoms is 
reached. Below 1,000 fathoms the tem- 
perature is 37 degrees Fahr., without per- 
ceptible variation, and at greater depths falls 
to nearly 32 degrees Fahr. The wave- 
movement is sometimes felt as much as 50 
fathoms down; the salinity in different parts 
of the world has been measured; and on 
the bottom lie the muds already described. 
This, shortly, is what the scientist tells us. 
Before we consider the myths and poetry 
of the ocean, let us turn to an eye-witness 
account of the diver’s world and have a 
look through the thick glass of his helmet.?* 

“Sitting there on the sea-bottom . . . I 
stare around me, trying to get some idea 
of this brave, new world.“ Not so new, 


* Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
\A., 880) as summarised in D.N.B. article 

M pig 

de Martonne, A Shorter Physical Geography 
(ranslation, London, n.d. 21927) 13-14. 

id., 15-16. 

* Bruce, T . 
doy 103, wenty Years under the Ocean (Lon 

‘ appropriate memory of The Tempest from 
this Petty-officer diver ! 2 , 
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though—or so brave! There is a sort of 
weird, green light, and I can dimly see 
queer shapes about me. A great rock, 
covered with green weed. An old tin or 
two. A_ boot sticking out of the 
mi. a ™ 

“T landed on the bottom [of the Red 
Sea] in the midst of what appeared to be 
a veritable fairy city—a city of softly 
gleaming red coral, with elaborate build- 
ings, spires, minarets, and domes galore. 
. . . There presently appeared, swimming 
lazily through the coral maze, a host of 
strange and brightly coloured fish . . . long, 
eel-like creatures, fat tubby ones, and flat- 
fish of the most startling shapes... . 
There were some with small bodies, but 
huge round heads, with comically pro- 
tuberant eyes; some with long, gossamer- 
like fins; others with thin, writhing ten- 
tacles all over them. . Now there was 
white coral to be seen, as well as red, and 
what seemed like woods and orchards of 
strange-looking submarine flowers and 
trees.... I found myself regarding a 
great mass of sponges—weird things 
which, like jelly-fish, seem to be a sort of 
missing-link between the vegetable and 
ancient kingdoms of life.” *° 


Ill 


But to earlier times, and especially to 
poets, the picture seemed quite different. 

From the “mighty waters,” from the 
“ foam of perilous seas,” rose Venus—Venus 
Anadyomene— 

Aeneadum genetrix, hominum divumque voluptas, 

alma Venus, caeli subter labentia signa 

quae mare navigerum, quae terras frugiferentis 

concelebras. . . .”” 
Venus “glorious for to see... naked 
fletinge in the large see.” ** So late a poet 
as Wordsworth longed to 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 

The sea-nymphs Shakespeare called on in 
The Tempest lyric haunted the ocean “In 
the dark backward and abysm of time ”— 
Amphitrite, Galataea, Clymene, Calypso, 
Arethusa, and the ninety-two others music- 
ally catalogued by Lempriére.2® Never- 
the less, classical mythology can give an 


° ibid., 60. 

* ibid., 183-4. 

77 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 1-4. 
** Chaucer, Knightes Tale, A. 1097-8. 
** Classical Dictionary (ed. Wright, 


London, 
1949) sub ‘* Nereides.” 
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altogether false, Botticelli-like impression. 
“ The slimy caverns of the populous deep ”*° 
held other secrets less attractive. ‘‘ The 
great deep was alive .. . with baleful and 
sentient things.”** The sea-sprites did not 
always receive their oblations of milk, oil, 
and honey. 


“ Water-devils,” wrote Burton,*? “are 
those Naiades or Water-nymphs, which 
have been heretofore conversant about 
waters and rivers. The water (as 
Paracelsus thinks) is their Chaos, wherein 
they live; some call them Fairies and say 
that Habundia is their Queen; these 
cause inundations, many times ship- 
wrecks, and deceive men divers ways... .” 
Even in the seventeenth century there was 
this awareness of “ the bottom of the mon- 
strous world,” ** “ under the whelming tide,” 
where “Sea-monsters whelp’d And stabl’d.’** 

“Search the depth,” (Burton again) 
“and see that variety of Sea-monsters and 
fishes, Mermaids, Sea-men, Horses &c. 
which it affords.” ** 

Spenser had already listed these horrors *°— 
“Spring-headed Hydraes, and sea-shouldring 
.. The griesly Wasserman... 
The horrible Sea-satyre ... Huge Ziffius 
Greedy Rosmarines....” Of all these 
fabulous creatures, Prof. Lowes points out 
that the mermaid was among the last to go: 
Columbus (according to his son) saw one: 
and Lowes quotes a description (worth 
rescuing from a foot-note) given by Henry 


Hudson’s men— 


“from the Navill upward, her backe 
and breasts were like a womans (as they 
say that saw her); her body was as big as 
one of us; her skin very white; and long 
haire hanging doune behind, of colour 
blacke: in her going doune they saw her 
tayle, which was like the tayle of a Por- 
posse, and speckled like a Macrell.” *’ 
The total effect of all these was not un- 
fairly summed up by one of the old voyagers, 
who, having spoken of water-spouts, 
“evaporations of fire,” whirlpools, “ flux- 
ions,” and other sea-terrors, concluded 


*° Shelley, Alastor, 307. 

** Lowes, op. cit., 118. 

*? Anatomy of Melancholy (Part I, sec. ii., mem. 
i., subs. ii.). 

%* Milton, Lycidas, 157-8. 

** Milton, Paradise Lost, XI. 747-8. 

*5 Burton, oP. cit. (Part II., sec. ii., mem. iii.). 
** Spenser, Faerie Queen, II. xii. 23-24. 

*’ Lowes, op. cit. (Note 39 to ch. vii., pp. 491-2). 
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“The which thing, and such other like 
wonderfull and strange workes of nature 
while I consider, and call to remem. 
brance the narrownesse of mans under. 
standing and knowledge, in comparison 
of her mightie power, I can but cease to 
marvell and confesse with Plinie, that 
nothing is to her impossible, the least 
part of whose power is not yet knowen 


99 38 
to men. A. D. ATKINSON, 


** The second voyage to Guinea . . . in the year 
1554. The Captaine whereof was M. John Lok 
(Hakluyt, London, 1907 reprint, iv. 62). 


(To be continued) 


SOME SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ALLUSIONS TO SHAKESPEARE 
AND JONSON 


"THE following passages, from three late 

Stuart and early Restoration dramatic 
texts, seem to me to contain unmistakeable 
allusions to Shakespeare and Jonson, accord- 
ing to the tests for allusions proposed by 
Professor Bentley.1 Although two of the 
texts have been cited in previous collections 
of Shakespeare allusions, none of these 
passages, as far as I can determine from a 
reasonably diligent search, has been 
recorded. 

1636. William Sampson, The vow-breaker. 

Or, the faire maide of Clifton, TV, ii, 
170-71. (Ed. Hans Wallrath, Bang’s 
“ Materialen,” Bd. XLII [1914], 
p. 59.) 
Prattle. You begin to be sleepy; I cat 
prescribe you a medicine of Poppy, 
Mandragora, and other drowsy 
Syrops; .. .” 

Doubtless the ingredients of Prattle’s opialt 

were common enough, but it is unlikely that 

this particular collocation and sequenc 
would have occurred to Sampson but for 

his knowledge of Othello, Ill, iii, 330-31: 

“Not poppy, nor mandragora, / Nor all the 

drowsy syrops of the world, / Shall ever 

medicine thee to that sweet sleep... . : 

1664. Thomas Killigrew, The parsons 
wedding, Ill, v. (Comedies 
tragedies [1664], p. 112; ed. Montague 


‘ Shakespeare & Jonson: their reputations in the 
seventeenth century compared (Chicago, 1945), 1, 


7-12. Ps 
2 The Shakespeare allusion-book (1932), I, 
records a possible allusion to Midsummer night 
dream in this play. 
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Summers, Restoration 
[1921] p. 71.) 

Careless. Jack, how goes the world? 
Bring us some bottles of the best 
Wine. 

Drawer. You shall, sir; your worship 
is welcome into England. 

Careless. Why look you, who sayes a 
Drawer can say nothing, but anan, 
anan, Sir? score a quart of Sack in 
the half-moon.* 


The point of Careless’ remark depends upon 
the audience’s familiarity with / Henry IV, 
for his query about the mentality of drawers 
grows out of the unflattering representation 
of them in the scene between Hal, Poins, 
and Francis the drawer, and is a direct reply 
to Hal’s words— 


But, sweet Ned—to sweeten which 
name of Ned, I give thee this pennyworth 
of sugar, clapp’d even now into my hand 
by an under-skinker, one that never spake 
other English in his life than “ Eight 
shillings and sixpence,” and “ You are 
welcome,” with this shrill addition, 
“Anon, anon, sir! Score a pint of 
bastard in the Half-moon,” or so. (II, 
iv, 24-33)* 

1664. Thomas Killigrew, Thomaso: or, 
the wanderer, Part II, IV, i (Comedies 
and tragedies, p. 431.) 

Thomaso. . if ever I marry, I 
pray for a kinde, sweet, rich young 
Whore that has wit: ... but do not 
mistake me, I would not have a tear- 
ing, ranting Whore, no Doll Com- 
mon, no Tear-sheet, a little whorish 


* George Thorn-Drury (More seventeenth century 
allusions to Shakespeare and his works not hitherto 
collected [1924], p. 5) and before him Koeppel 
(Studien iiber Shakespeares Wirkung auf zeitgenos- 
sische Dramatiker ee: p. 85), had observed an 
allusion to Twelfth night in the reference to Sir 
Oliver Marre-text in this play (Comedies and 
tragedies p. 75), but neither recorded the passage 
quoted above. Both modern editors of the play 
jars the passage without noting its Shakespearean 
erivation (Hazlitt’s Dodsley, XIV, 456; Summers, 
Restoration comedies, p. 380); Hazlitt’s note, as a 
result, is nonsense, and Summers’ is irrelevant. 

‘The “Anan, anan” tag as the characteristic 
ee of servants was of course a_ cliché 
when Shakespeare wrote, and continued to be used 
by dramatists in representing the speech of such 

acters (cf. O.E.D., “ Anan”; Kittredge’s note 
on the J] Henry IV passage; and, e.g., Middleton, 
Spanish gypsy, IV, iii, 69-70, and A trick to catch 
the old one, III, iii, 42-51 [Works, ed. Bullen (1885), 
Il, 302; VI, 202]). But Killigrew’s reference 
clearly goes beyond such a limited tradition to 
invoke the details of the context in J Henry IV. 


Comedies 
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onely, one that good nature and 
opportunity might perswade to listen 
to a man that could beg a curtesie 
handsomely ... .° 

Compare The Alchemist and 2 Henry IV. 


University of Chicago. W- R- Keast 


°C. B. Graham (“ Jonson allusions in Restora- 
tion comedy,” RES, XV _ [1939], 203) noted an 
allusion to Doll Common in D'Urfey’s The Rich- 
mond heiress (1693), and called attention to 
Summers’ identification of three references to her 
in the plays of Shadwell. 


PROVERBS AS PASSWORDS 


N a seventeenth-century MS in the Middle 

Temple, containing a transcript of 

original records of Furnival’s Inn, the fol- 
lowing entry is of particular interest: 

“Watchwordes for divers yeres for 

Gentlemen passinge throughe Newgate in 

tempore nocturno, for which the porter 

had yerely at Christmas a reward, as is 
before remembered. I recite a fewe. 

Anno nono H.7, watchword, Grene- 
ginger. 

Anno 10 H.7, Peper is black. 

Anno 11 H.7, Sweete meate, sowre 
sawce. 

Anno 12 H.7, Newtidinges. 

Anno 14 H.7, Wellfare the Furnyvall. 

Anno 1 Eliz., watchword, Nothing has 
no smell.” 

Versions of “Peper is black,” “ Sweete 
meate, sowre sawce,” and “ Nothing has no 
smell ” are given in The Oxford Dictionary 
of Proverbs, and the first of them (the full 
saying is “ Pepper is black and hath a good 
smack’) is some thirty-five years earlier 
than that recorded in the Dictionary. 

What is most interesting in this list, how- 
ever, is the inclusion of ‘“ Wellfare the 
Furnyvall” and the mention of the reward 
to the porter at Newgate. (One of the earlier 
entries referred to reads: “In regardo 
Januatori de Newgate, viij d.” This is in- 
cluded, without explanation, in the charges 
for Christmas Day, Anno 21 E.4.) From 
this it would appear that these watchwords 
were assigned to the students at Furnival’s 
Inn, and to them alone. The question there- 
fore arises, how far was it a common 
practice at the time to allocate passwords to 
specific groups of people? The printed 
records of the four Inns of Court give no 
hint of a similar practice there. 


D. S. BLAND 
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WILLIAM BURLEY OR BOERLEY 
A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


JN 1872 N. & Q.' published a query by 
H. S. Grazebrook, the Worcestershire 
genealogist, under the heading: ‘ Burley 
Family,’ which led to a lengthy discussion. 
Sir Thomas Littleton (d. 1481), the judge 
and legal author, and ancestor of the Barons 
Hatherton,”? married Joan, widow of Sir 
Philip Chetwynd of Ingestry, Co. Salop, and 
a daughter and co-heiress of William 
Boerley (d. 1445) of Broncroft Castle, Co. 
Salop. 

The point at issue was whether she was 
the daughter of the above William, or of 
John Boerley, supposed to be William’s 
father. 

The evidence, quoted from printed pedi- 
grees and other sources, was contradictory, 
and made no reference to contemporary 
records, which would have settled the 
question conclusively. In the Will of Sir 
Thomas Littleton, quoted verbatim in 
Collins’ Peerage,* are the words “ William 
Burley my fader-in-lawe,” a_ relationship 
confirmed by other contemporary records. 
It still remained to establish the parentage 
and ancestry of William Burley or Boerley. 
The Shropshire historians, Owen and 
Blakeway,* quote a licence of 1414 which is 
said to mention John Boerley of Broncroft, 
his wife Julian, and his son William. 

Reference to the Calendar of Patent Rolls*® 
does not confirm the parentage of William, 
who is not mentioned in this licence. 

Later writers follow Owen and Blakeway 
in assuming William Boerley to be the son 
of John, but no record evidence of this has 
been found up to date, apart from the fact 
that they are both of Broncroft Castle. 

Another point on which there appears to 
be much doubt is the statement that William 
Boerley was related to the Burleys of 
Herefordshire a family of which Sir Simon 
Burley, K.G., was the best-known member. 

Sir Simon Burley (1336-1388) was one of 
the favourites and advisers of Richard II, 
and was attainted and beheaded in 1388.° 

His brother Sir John Burley, K.G., died 
in 1383, and was the father of three sons: 

*N. & Q. 4th Series. ix. 464, 512 & later. 

* Peerage. J. B. Burke. 1937. p. 1205. 


* Peerage. Collins. 1768. VII. 426. 
ee of Shrewsbury. Owen & Blakeway. II. 


‘Calendar of Patent Rolls. 1414. Dec. 1. 
*D.N.B. Art: Sir Simon Burley. 
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1. Sir Richard Burley, K.G., who died 
1387, s.p. 

2. William Burley, who died 1388, sp, 

3. Roger Burley, the father of Sir John 
Burley. 

The latter Sir John Burley died in 1428, 
leaving a son William Burley, who died in 
1445, s.p. The Burley property passed to the 
heirs of Isabella (sister of Roger Burley, 
who married Sir John Hopton), whose heirs 
general are said to be the family of Wallop, 
earls of Portsmouth.’ 

Sir Charles Oman, in his ‘Castles, 
states: “Broncroft Castle belonged to Sir 
Simon Burley, who settled it on his nephew 
Roger in his lifetime,” also: “ Roger’s son 
and grandson were sheriffs of Salop.” This 
completes the confusion between Roger's 
son and grandson, and John Boerley of 
Broncroft (d. 1415) and his probable son 
William Boerley of Broncroft (d. 1459), 
since both John and William Boerley of 
Broncroft were sheriffs of Salop in 1409 and 
1425/6 respectively. An examination of the 
Inquisition, Patent, Close, and Fine Rolls 
of the period shows that members of the 
family of Burley of Herefordshire nearly 
always used the spelling “Burley” or 
“ Burle,” but never “ Boerley,” but members 
of the Broncroft Castle family usually used 
the spelling “Boerly”; not until the later 
times of the Herald’s Visitations was the 
spelling “ Burley ” used for both. 

It appears more than probable that we 
have here another example of the efforts of 
16th and 17th century genealogists to 
affiliate the members of an originally un- 
distinguished family to a famous one bearing 
an identical or similar name. William 
Boerley was Speaker of the House of 
Commons and M.P. for Shropshire for 
many years.° 

There is no evidence that Sir Simon 
Burley or any members of his family ever 
possessed Broncroft Castle, although there 
are very many references to their posses 
sions, particularly those of Sir Simon Burley, 
in Kent, Sussex, Carmarthen and elsewhere. 

In a series of Worcestershire pedigrees, 
including those of the Littletons and 
Burleys,’° among the unpublished Harleian 


‘owe of the Garter. F. H. Beltz. 184l. 


p. 7 
*Castles. C. Oman. 1926. 
* History of Parliament. J. 
graphies (1439. p. 139-140 1509). 
** Harl. MS. 5814, Mus. Br. 


p. 145, 146. 
Wedgwood. Bio- 
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MSS, an ingenious genealogist gets over the 
difficulty by making John Burley (d. 1388) 
and John Boerley (d. 1414) sons of Roger 
Burley by two wives. 

All evidence based on Herald’s Visitations 
and armorial glass must be regarded with 
some suspicion unless supported by dis- 
interested contemporary records, and in this 
particular case these conditions are not 
satisfied. 

Any additional evidence for the parentage 
and ancestry of William Boerley, the father 
of Joan Littleton, will be welcomed by the 
writer of this note. R. C. GALE. 


THE ROWNEYS OF OXFORD 


ANTHONY WOOD begins his life-story 

by recording that having been “ borne 
on Munday the sevententh day of December 
(S. Lazarus day) at about 4 of the clock in 
the morning, anno 1632, on Dec. 23, Su. he 
was christned or taken into the bosome of 
the church. At which time he had to his 
godmother Mris. Catherine Fisher the wife 
of William Seymoure of Oxon an attorney; 
and afterwards the first wife of Thomas 
Rowney an attorney also of the same place, 
father (by his second wife) to Thomas 
Rowney esq. High Sherriff of Oxfordshire 
anno 1691.” Almost the last act of his life, 
9 Oct. 1695, was to transfer to this second 
Thomas Rowney his lease of the Fleur de 
luce, near Carfax, for an annuity of £30; of 
this one quarter was paid before Wood’s 
death on 28 November 1695. Out of his 
unexpected profit, and perhaps also out of 
friendly regard, Rowney paid for the small 
and unpretentious mural tablet by which 
Wood is commemorated in the chapel of his 
college,” 

From Wood’s account of his brother, 
Christopher Wood, we know that he married 
Elizabeth Seymour, daughter of William 
Seymour by Catherine Fisher whose second 
husband, Thomas Rowney, stood godfather 
to two of their sons while his second wife, 
Catherine Bateman, was godmother to their 
daughter.’ This first Thomas Rowney died 
aged 75 on 9 July 1694, his first wife 30 
January 1665, and his second 13 April 1705. 
His gravestone, no on the floor at the west 
end of the north aisle of St. Giles’s Church, 
and his monument on the north wall of the 

* Life i. 43. 

* Life iii. 491, 492, 505. 

* Life i. 30; v. 10. 
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chancel confirm Wood's record.* Described 
as son of Simon Rowney of Darlingscott, 
Worcs., he matriculated at New College 
24 November 1637, aged 18. He was 
steward of Exeter College and a contributor 
to its building fund and his epitaph records 
benefactions to Jesus and Trinity.° His 
brother William, a barrister of Grays Inn, 
matriculated at Merton College, 26 July 
1662, aged 19, and died 29 July 1694; the 
inscription on his gravestone now at the 
threshold of the north door is almost 
trodden out but has been preserved by 
Peshall and Lelleve; his widow Margery 
Baker,® died 28 November 1718 “ above 90 
years old” says Hearne who confuses her 
with her sister-in-law.’ She was the relict 
of Edmund Cogan, a jeweller, and had a 
daughter, Sara Richardson, who died 8 
Jany 1726, aged 61. 

Thomas Rowney’s gravestone and the 
parish register record also the burial of two 
infant children and of his son and successor, 
Thomas, died 31st August 1727 and buried 
5 September aged 59. He matriculated at 
St. John’s College 15 May 1684, aged 16; 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
20 May 1694; married, 1691, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Noel of St Clements 
Dane; was M.P. for Oxford from 7 William 
III to 8 George I, and High Sheriff of the 
County in 1691.° In 1702 he gave Oxford 
its finest example of private domestic archi- 
tecture by rebuilding the house, No. 16 St. 
Giles for which his father had paid tax on 
9 hearths in 1665 and he himself on 20 
windows in 1696.° His architect was 
probably William Townesend, the master 
mason of the Clarendon Building, Peckwater 
Quad, and Queen’s College.’ A few months 
before his death he told Hearne, 15 May 
1727, that “he had four acres of land in St 
Gyles’s field called Smoke Acre i.e. Smock 
Acre. It was (he said) to buy smocks for 
Nunns but of what Nunnery he could not 
tell.” A valuation of “ the late monastry of 
Godstowe-in the cowntie of Oxon” printed 
in the Monasticon, IV. 376, includes “ an 

‘Life iii. 459; Péshall p. 219; Le Neve, 
Monumenta Anglicana, 1718, p. 152. 

* Gutch’s Wood, p. 111; Foster, Alumni Oxon. 

* Life ii. 257. 

* Collections vi. 255; Parish Register. 

* Davenport Oxfordshire, p. 75; W. R. Williams 
Parliamentary History, p. 125. 

*Ox. Rec. Soc. xxi. 105; Council Acts, p. 347; 
Report of Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments 1939, p. 178. 

1 Hiscock Christ Church Miscellany. 
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acre called Smoke Acre” and “an other 
pece adioynge to the same containing 3 
acres,” lying, apparently, “at Oxfforde 
townesende.” Peshall and a painted board 
in the church record a bequest of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rowney of £50 to the Parish of 
St. Giles, the interest of which was to be used 
for the teaching of poor children to read 
and for the clothing of a poor girl on her 
going out to service. Thomas Rowney left 
the interest on £20 to be distributed among 
the poor of the parish on St. Thomas’s Day. 
His portrait is in the Town Hall, and his 
arms are painted on the ceiling at the south 
west end of All Saints’ Church, to the re- 
building of which he was a subscriber. He 
gave to St. John’s College the “ armorial ” 
picture of their Founder now in the Hall.” 
Of his two surviving children, the daughter, 
Elizabeth, married Sir Clobery Noel, Bart. 
and had, with other children, Edward Noel 
who succeeded to the barony of Wentworth 
and whose grand-daughter was the wife of 
Byron. The son, Thomas Rowney, the 
third, born 1693, matriculated at St. John’s, 
5 July 1709, age 16, and entered the Inner 
Temple in the same year; he succeeded his 
father as Member for Oxford in 1722 and 
held the seat until his death in the hunting 
field at Dean, near Charlbury, 27 Oct. 1759; 
he was buried in St. Giles’s Church on 
Sunday 4th November; his funeral sermon 
is quoted by Davenport. He married in 
March 1756 a Miss Trollope of St. Giles, 
one of the daughters of Thomas and Ann 
Trollope, whose baptisms are recorded in 
the register..* He left no issue, has no 
monument in the church; and the site of his 
grave is unmarked and unknown. His house 
ultimately reverted to St. John’s College, 
and is well known as the Judge’s Lodgings. 

When he died the buildings of the Rad- 
cliffe Infirmary were rising from _ their 
foundations on the site he had given in the 
previous year, no doubt those Smock Acres 
of which his father had discoursed with 
Hearne. But the City Fathers who listened 
to his funeral oration in St. Martin’s Church 
and were reminded of “those magnificent 
monuments of his generosity which cannot 
be concealed from the eyes of mankind ”* 
will have thought first of their Town Hall, 


™ Poole Oxford Portraits iii. 157. 

2 Peshall p. 220; Williams p. 126. 

* This does not apply to the memorials of his 
family, which have all been tucked away in corners 
of their parish church. 
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lately rebuilt by the firm of Townesend at 
the expense of the High Steward and 
Member of Parliament for the City, 
This will be remembered by many of 
Oxford’s older citizens, and has often been 
illustrated, e.g. by Ackermann, Skelton 
Ingram, and in the Oxford Almanack of 
1875. For a century the niche in the middle 
of its St. Aldate’s front, intended for a statue 
by Rysbrack, remained vacant, until in 
1840 it was filled with a statue of Rowney, 
cut in Caen stone by Grimsley at the cost of 
Alderman Charles Tawney; at the same time 
a cartouche of arms, surmounted by a crest, 
was cast in terra cotta and set in the pedi- 
ment above the niche. The statue was 
made from the portrait by Adrien Car. 
pentier, 1745, now in the Assembly Room; 
Trinity College, of which the Rowneys were 
stewards and benefactors’ has a copy.’ The 
Radcliffe Infirmary has another portrait and 
preserves his memory in the name of one of 
its wards.** He gave to Worcester College 
a portrait of the Founder to be hung in the 
Provost’s Lodgings.’*® 

When Rowney’s Town Hall was destroyed 
in 1896 to make way for the existing 
erection his statue and the cast of his 
armorial achievement were secured as 
souvenirs by those then in authority. His 
statue is now lying head downwards and 
lacking a leg in a garden on the Woodstock 
Road; his cartouche of arms is upside down 
in a builder’s yard in the same district; its 
crest, a leopard standing under an oak, is 
on the landing of the staircase in the 
Public Library, its base bearing a plate 
recording its return to public ownership in 
1919. The shape of the base, with the holes 
for the dowels by which it was fixed to the 
cartouche, has been found to correspond 
exactly with the number and position of the 
holes in the latter, in some of which the 
wooden dowels still remain. There is now 
some hope that cartouche and crest may be 
reunited in a public building. 

Wood says that his contemporary, the 
first Thomas Rowney was “son of Simon, 
son of Thomas of Dascot in the parish of 
Tredington com. Wigorn.”**  Grazebrook 
in his Heraldry of Worcestershire, in a Lis 
of Gentlemen fined for not taking knight 
hood at the Coronation of King Charles |, 


* Poole Oxford Portraits i. 251, iii. 131. ; 
“Ibid. i. 229; Gibson, History of the Radclife 


pp. 1-8. 
'S Poole iii. 262. 
* Life iii. 459. 
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included the name of Simon Rowney, gent, 
of Darlingscot; this will be the father of 
Thomas and William Rowney of Oxford. 

He matriculated at Oriel College 4 
December 1612, aged 16. Metcalfe’s Visi- 
tation of Worcester p. 96 suggests that his 
wife, or possibly his mother, was Sarah, 
daughter of Richard Vernon, Rector of 
Hanbury. Her sister Alice married Henry 
Izod, Parson of Stanway, whose daughter, 
Sarah was mother of Penelope Kirkham, 
wife to Thomas Woods, Schoolmaster of 
Abingdon (Notes and Queries 29.xi.47); 
her brother, Edward Vernon was grand- 
father of Thomas who married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Keck and sister of 
Francis of Great Tewe (Ibid. 27.xi.48, and 
D.N.B.). 

But the arms used by the Rowneys of 
Oxford, gold a cheveron party azure and 
gules with three golden roses upon it, and 
the crest, a leopard gules on a mount 
beneath an oak, are those which all Wor- 
cestershire records, Nash, the V. C. H., 
Grazebrooke, and the Visitations, ascribe 
to the name of Rompeney, Rumney or 
Romney, a family living at Lulsley in 
Suckley who held the manor of Knightwick 
from 1460 to 1666.'’ These arms appear 
on the monument of Thomas Rowney in 
St. Giles Church, from which the crest is 
missing, impaling a bend with three roundels 
for his second wife, Catherine Bateman, on 
the cartouche of his son in All Saints, and 
on that of his grandson, the third and last 
Thomas, removed from the front of his 
Town Hall; here, as on his portrait, they 
are quartered with Noel, gold fretty gules 
é ag ermine, for his mother, Elizabeth 

oel. 

The earliest appearance of the name in 
Oxford’s records is in May 1649 when 
Thomas Rowney, gent, brought for £101 a 
building and garden in Church Street, St. 
Ebbes, then occupied by him and used as a 
malting house, and formerly in the occupa- 
tion of William Seymor, gent, whose widow 
he married; he sold the property in 1661 for 
£300." In 1656 William (?) Rowney held 
an adjacent property formerly in the occupa- 
tion of William Seymor.’® In 1664 Thomas 
Rowney had a lease of the Hermitage, now 
Grandpont Villas, on the Abingdon Road, 

"Nash Worcestershire ii. 66, 399; V.C.H. iii. 
438; Harl. Soc. xxvii. 111, xc. 81. 

Salter, City Properties p. 175. 


* Ibid., P 178. As William was then a boy of 
twelve the holder was probably Thomas Rowney. 
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so called because it had been occupied by 
the hermit or bridge-ward who repaired the 
approaches to Folly Bridge in the Middle 
Ages.*° 

Thomas Rowney, father of Simon, may 
perhaps be identified with the Thomas 
Rompney of the 1569 Visitation, brother of 
John of Lulsley who heads the Visitation of 
1634. Philogists may explain how the 
name Rompeney in the Visitation of 1569 
became Romney or Rumney in that of 
1634, and Rowney in another part of the 
same county. 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
Littlemore, Oxon. 


* Tbid., p. 99. 


THE DATE OF DONNE’S POEM “TO 
MR. GEORGE HERBERT ” 


"THE Latin and English verses which 
Donne sent “To Mr. George Herbert, 
with one of my Seals, of the Anchor and 
Christ” (Grierson, Donne’s Poems, i. 398- 
400) are usually assumed to be among his 
latest compositions because that has seemed 
to be implied in Walton’s account of 
Donne’s distribution of copies of this seal. 
“ Not long before his death he caused to be 
drawn a figure of the body of Christ 
extended upon an Anchor,... this he 
caused to be drawn in little, and then many 
of these figures thus drawn to be ingraven 
very small in Helitropian Stones, and set 
in gold, and of these he sent to many of his 
dearest friends to be used as Seales, or 
Rings, and kept as memorialls of him and 
his affection.” (Walton’s Life of Donne, pp. 
79-80 of edn. of 1658, where this passage 
first appears.) After enumerating some of 
Donne's friends, concluding with George 
Herbert, Walton quotes the whole of the 
English version of Donne’s poem (it had 
been printed in the 1650 edition of Donne’s 
Poems), adding the ambiguous statement 
“besides these verses . . . and that Hymne 
that I mentioned to be sung in the Quire of 
St. Paul’s Church; he did also shorten and 
beguile many sad hours by composing other 
sacred Ditties; and he writ an Hymn on 
his death-bed . . .” (ibid., pp. 83-5). 
Walton’s account is certainly not as clear 
as it might be, but if it is read attentively 
it will be found that it does not say George 
Herbert was one of those to whom Donne 
sent a copy of his seal “ not long before his 
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death.” What Walton says is that the 
“long and dear friendship ” between Donne 
and George Herbert “ was still maintained 
by many sacred indearments, of which that 
which followeth may be some testimony.” 
And then he quotes Donne’s verses about 
his new seal. 

The opening statement of this poem is 
hardly what one would expect Donne to be 
writing towards the end of his life: 

A Sheaf of Snakes used heretofore to be 

My Seal, The Crest of our poor Family. 

Adopted in God’s Family, and so 

Our old Coat lost, unto new Arms I go... . 
The obvious implication of these lines is 
that Donne wrote them when he had just 
taken orders. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the fact that when Donne wrote 
to Sir Edward Herbert, brother of George 
Herbert, on 23rd January, 1615, “the very 
day wherein I tooke Orders,” he sealed his 
letter with his “new arms” of Christ 
extended upon an Anchor. This is of 
twofold interest. Firstly it proves that 
Donne had had his new seal prepared in 
advance of his ordination, and suggests that 
he was taking very seriously the intention 
expressed in his letter of 13th December, 
1614, “to make an end with the world, by 
God’s grace.” Secondly, it supports the 
natural interpretation of what Donne says 
at the beginning of his verses to Herbert, 
and justifies our dating their composition 
about January, 1615. I. A. SHAPIRO. 


THE PERSONAL AND HOUSEHOLD 
BILLS OF EDWARD GIBBON 


[TEMS of personal and household expendi- 

ture throw intimate sidelights on ways of 
living which are not always revealed other- 
wise. They may also illumine sides of a 
character not generally shown and indicate 
quite unsuspected tastes or propensities. 
Such details are of value to the student of 
social history in whatever phase of life they 
may occur but are of peculiar interest when 
they relate to a personality of world-wide 
fame. It seldom happens that a batch of 
bills comes to light which bear upon: so 
eminent a figure as the historian, Edward 
Gibbon. 

Two years had elapsed after his father’s 
death in 1770 before Gibbon felt free to 
leave the house near Petersfield and take up 
life in London on “an adequate but not 
superfluous income.” His house-hunting 
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problems were happily solved by the offer of 
a lease of Lady Rous’s house, No. 7 Bentinck 
Street, near Manchester Square, and he was 
soon busy with “Ireland the upholder” 
planning his white and gold bookcases and 
choosing “a fine flock paper of light blue 
with a gold border” for his library. Pre. 
sumably this was Richard Ireland, the 
upholsterer of Bow Street, who was working 
from 1770 to 1779. Gibbon was delighted by 
his town quarters, as he declares when 
writing to Mr. Holroyd, afterwards Lord 
Sheffield, that “‘ No. 7 Bentinck Street is the 
best house in the world.” Here he settled 
down to his great work and completed the 
first three volumes before he left England 
in 1783 to go and live at Lausanne. It was 
during this period that he incurred all but 
three of this batch of bills which I now 
possess. The earliest one, dated 1765, was 
probably a commission for his father’s 
Hampshire estate, as the items are: 

6 English Pheasants, £2 2s. 

A Coop and Trough, 5s. 

A Bag of Barley, 2s. 


supplied by William James’s Bird Warehouse 
near Brownlow Street, Holborn, who was 
prepared to supply “all sorts of Curious 
Poultry ” including Chinese Gold Pheasants, 
Purple and Silver ditto, Rumpless Fowls, 
and many other strange varieties of fowl. 
Another of the pre-Bentinck Street period 
bills, which was incurred about the time that 
Gibbon gave up his command in the militia 
and was blossoming out as a London club- 
man (Boodle’s, White’s and Brooks’), is for 
two dozen pairs of hose, for six of which 
(“men’s silk hose”) he pays at the rate of 
13s. per pair. These were supplied by 
Wm. Price & Son, hosiers, haberdashers and 
glovers at the Sign of the Glove and Sun at 
the corner of Sherrard Street, Golden 
Square, in February 1770. 
In August 1773 Gibbon, hospitably in- 
clined, was writing to his friend, J. B. 
Holroyd, inviting him “to make Bentinck 
Street your inn. I fear I shall be gone; but 
Mrs. Ford (his housekeeper) and the Parrot 
will be proud to receive you.” The parrot 
was quite a new acquisition as only a month 
earlier there is a bill for “a strong parrot 
cage,” price twelve shillings, from Elizabeth 
Aubery, at the Sign of the Bird Cage, the 
corner of Savoy Gate and Exeter Exchang? 












in the Strand, which was paid for on the 
spot and evidently installed forthwith a 
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No. 7 Bentinck Street. This wire-worker’s 
business was an old-established one, as I 
have a billhead dated 1745 of John Aubrey 
at the same address made out for “one 
Large Brass wire cage £2.10.0, one Wood 
Lark’s cage £1.5.0, one Canary bird’s ditto 
£0.15.0," so the parrot cage supplied to 
Mr. Gibbon seems very moderately priced. 

A little earlier in the same year (1773) 
there were purchases of table glass from 
Colebron Hancock, the glass manufacturer 
in Cockspur Street. This was the firm for 
whom, according to a footnote by Wilfred 
Whitten in his edition of “ Nollekens,” Dr. 
Johnson wrote a shop-bill. An outlay of 
£2.12.0 paid for 3 pairs of Quart Decanters, 
2 dozen wine glasses, 1 dozen ‘“ Champain 
Flutes,” 6 goblets, 2 carafes and 12 “ upright 
water cups.” Other purchases in this year 
were from Barrett the gold-laceman, at The 
Goat at the corner of Craven Street in the 
Strand, for livery lace; also a turbot kettle 
price 12s., from Gideon Dare, tin worker 
and purveyor of lamps to His Majesty, in 
Cockspur Street. Dare was prepared to 
contract for the maintenance of the oil lamps 
at the doors of his customers’ houses at a 
moderate charge. From another of Dare’s 
bills I find that he supplied “a Hot Bathing 
Machine” at a cost of £2.12.6. Mr. Gibbon 
found it convenient to deal with another 
oilman, William Thurbin, near the Bull and 
Gate in High Holborn, who supplied him 
with “ 1 dozen New Flambeaux ” for 12s. 

The historian’s pens came from Richard 
Green, Pen-cutter and Dealer in Quills, at 
No. 154 Fleet Street. His billhead is 
decorated by a charming cartouche display- 
ing the craftsman at work. The account 
reads : 

50 Pens in Pink, £0.3.0. 
100 Large Pens in Pink, £0.10.0. 


Richard Green’s trade-card (c.1740) gives 
his full address as “ at the Sign of the Hand 
and Pen-knife, opposite White Friars Great 
Gate-way, Fleet Street, London.” He 
acquaints his customers that he has “ well 
cut pens for all hands . . . and sells all sorts 
of Ruff Quills, Pinions, Flags, Feathers and 
Crow Quills at reasonable rates.” The 
London Directory of 1793 shows that he was 
succeeded by “Mary Green, pen-cutter to 
His Majesty at No. 176 Strand.” 
The equipment of the Bentinck Street 
Ouse Was not completed hastily; two years 
elapsed before a visit was paid to 
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Riccard’s shop at the corner of Orange 
Court, next the Mews Gate in Castle Street, 
to order the cutlery. The bill dated 
11 February 1774 is made out for “two 
dozen Green Ivory table knives and forks 
with silver verals (ferrules) £7.17.6. and 
12 White Ivory handled Dessert Knives 
£0.16.0,” with an “addition for 3 Strong 
Forks £0.6.0,” making £8.19.6 in all. As 
against this total a payment of eight guineas 
was made. but it is not recorded that the 
balance was met. 

For his spectacles Gibbon, very wisely, 
went in 1775 to Peter Dolland’s who by then 
had removed from his original shop at the 
Golden Spectacles and Sea Quadrant in the 
Strand to No. 59 on the North Side of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. For fitting a “ con- 
cave glass to a pair of spectacles and 
repairing a case” Dolland charged him only 
two shillings. Another small bill (1776) of 
six shillings paid for three decanters to 
A. Gerner, glasscu‘ter, the corner of Queen 
Street, near Argyll Street, Oxford Street. 
Mr. Anthony Gerner was probably a 
Bohemian glasscutter, but he elected to 
remain in England, for we find him working 
here well into the 19th century. 

Gibbon, as is well known, paid a good 
deal of attention to his dress—‘ always 
careful if not elaborate . . . a little over- 
charged, perhaps, if his person be con- 
sidered” is the comment of Mr. R. E. 
Prothero in the “Private Letters.” In a 
letter to Mr. Holroyd dated 21 April 1774, 
Gibbon says, “I am a very fine gentleman 
. .. and am now writing at Boodle’s in a 
fine velvet coat with ruffles of My Lady’s 
choosing,” and there is the contrasted figure 
“of Dr. Johnson in his rusty brown with 
Gibbon in a suit of flower’d velvet with a 
bag and sword.” It is not until 1778 that 
the bills of the hosiers and hatters begin to 
mount up. The first is Hunt & Cunning- 
ham’s, hatters, hosiers and glovers, at the 
corner of St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, 
which includes no fewer than 18 pairs of 
gloves of various descriptions, beaver, 
“ virginia,” lined and cotton, some of these 
no doubt for his servants; 8 pairs of “ best 
coloured silk hose” cost 15s. a pair. The 
hatter’s bills were quite considerable items, 
during the four years 1780-83 he had a 
dozen hats from one firm alone. Some of 
these were livery hats with “silver laces, 
loops and buttons” which cost 26s. apiece, 
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though the “fine Beaver hats and girdles ” 
were only 22s. 6d. each. These all came 
from John Bodenham, hatter to Her Majesty 
and their Royal Highnesses in Conduit 
Street. Bodenham’s successors were Davies 
and Lees, whose address in 1795 was given 
as No. 50 in Conduit Street, which enables 
us to locate the shop as on the corner of 
Mill Street. 

A small account for 5s. 6d., which throws 
an interesting light on the paraphernalia of 
travel in the 18th century, is for “a large 
Barth box lock and key” supplied in 1778 
by William Robertson, trunkmaker at the 
Three Trunks and Two Buckets in New 
Bond Street, the corner of Clifford Street. 
Another sign of the times is given by a later 
billhead of Robertson’s in 1783 where he has 
dropped his picturesque old trade sign and 
now gives his address as at the “ King’s Arms 
No. 14 New Bond Street.” Another item of 
household expenditure which no longer falls 
upon us—at least not so directly—occurs in 
a bill of 1780 for removing “6 tons of soil 
from No. 7 Bentinck Street.” For this 
service 35s. was charged by Martha Harrison 
at the Sign of the Sun and Feathers, “the 
corner of David Street,” Oxford Road, 
evidently intended for Davies _ Street. 
Usually the calling of chimney-sweep was 
coupled with that of nightman, but Mrs. 
Harrison’s services apparently were not so 
extended. 

A series of bills running from September 
1779 to September 1782 show that there was 
a contract with Messrs. Lucas & Co., tin- 
plate workers and oilmen of Tylers Court 
in Carnaby Market, for attending to the 
street lamp at No. 7 Bentinck Street, for 
which an annual charge of 30s. was made. 


The rushlights and candles supplied to the 
house were of equivalent cost, about 8s. a 
dozen. They were supplied by Hawkes and 
Goodwin of Great Rider Street, near St. 
James’s Street, who had succeeded to the old 
tallow-chandlery business of John Pattinson 
of that address. Another sequence of bills 
spread over a like period were rendered by 
an old firm of linen drapers started originally 
by Mr. Burchal at the Indian Queen in 
Oxford Street, but later carried on by 
Calthorp and Linton, who give the street 
number as 63, which at that time was the 
corner house of Wells Street. A recurring 
item in each of these bills was for 25 yards 
of 36-inch superfine Irish linen at four 
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shillings a yard, or a penny or two legs, 

During the years 1782 and 1783 there 
were four bills each of them of one item, 
namely “a black velvet breeches piece” 
(presumably a cod-piece) “ at three guineas 
each,” supplied by Thomas Davies, hatter 
and hosier, at the King’s Arms in New 
Bond Street. 

Gibbon’s addiction to snuff-taking was 
the subject of various lampoons, such as in 
George Colman’s “The Luminous His. 
torian ”: 

And oft he rapt his snuff box, cock’d his snout, 

And, ere his polish’d periods he began, 

Bent forwards, stretching his fore-finger out, 


And talk’d in phrase as round as he was round 
about. 


and Richard Tickell, more good-naturedly: 


See Gibbon rap his box, auspicious sign 
That classic compliment and wit combine 


Along with David Garrick and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gibbon was a customer of John 
Hardham, the celebrated snuff-maker at the 
Red Lyon, near Fleet Bridge, later known as 
No. 106 Fleet Street. Since the beginning of 
the last century the business has been carried 
on by the Proctor family at No. 101 opposite. 
Among the bills is a receipt for fourteen 
shillings made out to Edwd. Gibbon Esq., 
dated 25 November 1772, the year of 
Hardham’s death. Unfortunately, it is not 
itemised but we may perhaps assume that 
the brand of snuff supplied was “ Hardham’s 
No. 37,” which Garrick made famous by 
bringing it into one of his prologues. 
Hardham at one time was the check-taker at 
Drury Lane. He is credited with writing a 
play, “ The Fortune Teller, or The World 
Unmask’d,” which was published in 1750 
but never put on the stage. The D.N.B. 
devotes a full page to his career. 

In addition to the above accounts there 
are two others—one from a tradesman at 
Bath and another from Brighton—both 
made out in Gibbon’s name but evidently 
for goods supplied to his step-mother. Those 
bills which I have enumerated are of the 
Bentinck Street period 1772 to 1783, after 
which he removed all his belongings to 
Lausanne, where he continued to reside until 
1793; the last volumes of his great work 
having been sent to press in 1788. Some 
bills incurred by Gibbon during these last 
years are, I have been given to understand, 
in the University College of Arts at New 


York. AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 
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WORDSWORTH AND PROSPERO 


THERE is a passage in Shakespeare which 

seems constantly to have come into 
Wordsworth’s mind when he invoked the 
powers of nature. It is Prospero’s speech in 
The Tempest, V. i. 33-57, beginning ‘* Ye elves 
of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves,’ 
and is most conspicuously present in the 
first book of The Prelude. It is more closely 
followed in certain of the early manuscripts 
than in either the 1805 or the 1850 version, 
and the best passage to start with is that 
from the V manuscript printed by de Selin- 
court in the footnote to ll. 428-33 of the 
1805 text. The first two lines exactly echo 
the syntax and rhythm of Prospero’s opening 
lines: 

Ah not in vain, ye Beings of the hills, 

And ye that walk the woods and open heaths.. . 
The 1805 version is much less animistic as 
well as much less Shakespearian. From this 
we can pass to the version in the V manu- 
script of ll. 490-2, where the Shakespearian 
echo is particularly clear in 

And ye that are familiars of the Lakes 

And standing pools, 
where again 1805 is less animistic and less 
Shakespearian. The two passages are linked 
by the variant ‘Ah not in vain’ in the JJ 
manuscript for V’s ‘ Ye Powers of earth’ at 
the beginning of the second passage. 

A cluster of verbal parallels with Shake- 
speare occurs in another of the passages of 
invocation, that at the beginning of Book XI 
(1805). None of the words are uncommon, 
but I think that cumulatively, and in con- 
junction with the passages already quoted, 
they have some weight. There is mention of 
Brooks’ (1. 12), ‘Groves’ (1. 15), and, in 
the 1850 version alone (xii. 16), ‘ Bend the 
complying heads of lordly pines,’ which re- 
calls Shakespeare’s ‘by the spurs plucked 
up/The pine and cedar,” The D manu- 
script, immediately before ‘ ye brooks,’ has 
“Yet condescend to ripple Lake or Pool/In 
elfin waves innumerable.’ Throughout this 
passage it is probable that Wordsworth has 
in mind also another famous invocation, that 
at the beginning of Book III of Paradise 

Lost, which also links ‘Grove’ (I. 28) and 
“Brooks ’ (1. 30). 

Two other passages may be cited. In The 
Excursion, 1. 475-7, Wordsworth writes that : 


The Poets, in their elegies and songs 
Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 
They call upon the hills and streams to mourn— 


three of the natural objects whose elves 
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Prospero invokes, with ‘streams’ substi- 
tuted for ‘ brooks.’ Finally in the Jmmor- 
tality Ode, we have ‘ grove and stream,’ in 
the opening line, and ‘ Fountains, Meadows, 
Hills and Groves,’ in 1. 188 with ‘ Brooks,’ 
in |. 193. 

I do not claim certainty for any of these 
echoes except those in the early manuscripts 
of Book I of The Prelude, but even they are 
enough to show that Prospero’s speech made 
a deep impression on Wordsworth. If the 
equation, Prospero=the Poet, was familiar 
to Wordsworth, he must have found in this 
great speech a supreme description, and at 
the same time exemplification, of what he 
meant by ‘ the literature of power.’ 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


THE BACKGROUND OF CRABBE’S 
* VILLAGE’ 


N Mr. Varley Lang’s article, “ Crabbe and 
the Eighteenth Century,” which points 

out that the recognition in poetry of the 
harsher aspects of village and country life 
was nothing new when Crabbe published 
‘The Village,’ Cowper is given only general 
credit for accuracy, detail, and homeliness 
in the treatment of rural scenes. It is worth 
noting that Cowper not only was accurate 
and realistic in his treatment of rural life, 
but was deliberately so, and scorned mislead- 
ing, idyllic picturing of the country almost 
as much as Crabbe did. These facts are 
obvious from a passage to which Mr. Lang 
does not refer. The lines are from Cowper’s 
‘Hope’: 

The poor, inur’d to drudgery and distress, 

Act without aim, think little and feel less, 

And no where but in feign’d Arcadian scenes, 

Taste happiness, or know what pleasure means.” 
Cowper’s awareness of the misery of the 
rural poor is, of course, part of his humani- 
tarianism; and it is not at all surprising that 
he should agree with Crabbe in being dis- 
satisfied with poetic varnishing of village life. 

Cowper’s poem was first published in the 
edition of 1782. Crabbe was composing 
‘The Village’ during the early months of 
the following year.’ I know of no evidence 
showing that Crabbe took a direct hint from 

* ELH V (1938), 305-333. 

*L1. 7-10. Edition of 1782. 

* Crabbe, Geor. Life of the Rev. George 
Crabbe, LL.B., his son, the Rev. George 


Crabbe, A. M. London: John Murray, 1834, 
Chapter V. 
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Cowper, but the latter’s lines at least 
reinforce Mr. Lang’s thesis, that Crabbe’s 
realism in the handling of rural life was part 
of a movement, not a new departure. 


FRANKLIN P. BATDORF. 
University of Texas. 


DR. LIND (see cxciv. 97, 283) 


I AM indebted to Major Angus Macnagh- 

ten of Hadleigh House in Windsor for 
the reminder that, although no proof can be 
shown, tradition claims this house as once 
inhabited by Dr. Lind. “It certainly was 
occupied,” he writes, “by a series of 
physicians connected with the Court during 
the first half of the 19th century.” 

In ‘ Passages of a Working Life’ Charles 
Knight tells this story about George III, Dr. 
Burney and Dr. Lind: 

“* How do you do, Dr. Burney? ’” said 
the King, ‘ Why, you are grown fat and 
young! Why, you used to be as thin as 
Dr. Lind.’ What mattered it to Dr. Lind, 
who was close at hand, that crowds, noble 
or plebian, should then direct their eyes 
to the tall gentleman, who is described 
by Dr. Burney as ‘a mere lath’? ” 

Then Knight goes on: 

“From my early years was the person 
well known to me of that good physician. 
He interested me, as I learnt that he had 
been round the world with Captain Cook. 
He had stood at my bedside with another 
friend, Mr. Battiscomb, the royal apothe- 
cary, as I hovered between life and death; 
when, as my good nurse afterwards told 
me, she thought it was all over, for they 
shook their heads and talked Latin.” 
And, after quoting the famous descrip- 

tion by Fanny Burney, he ends his remarks 
about Dr. Lind thus: 

“Mr. Hogg has, within the last few 
years, given currency to a somewhat in- 
credible story that Shelley imputed to Dr. 
Lind his initiation, when an Eton boy, 
into the reasons for hating kings and 
priests, even as the Windsor physician 
hated them. Perhaps Shelley, who was 
credulous in worldly matters, as are most 

sceptics in religion, believed that the 
mysterious little books which Dr. Lind 
printed from characters which he called 
‘Lindian Ogham,’ cut by himself into 
strange fashions from battered printing 
types which my father gave him, were 
the secret modes by which the illuminati 
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corresponded, even under the very eye of 
the Court. I doubt whether he were cop- 
juror enough to make the shrewd George 
III mistake covert Jacobinism for osten- 
tatious loyalty.” NoeL Scott 


G. F. COOKE AND THE THEATRE 
ROYAL, WINDSOR (see cxciv. 98, 259) 


N “ Passages of a Working Life ” Charles 
Knight talks a good deal about the 
Theatre Royal in Windsor and the visits 
to it of George III. “Tragedy,” he says, 
“was not to the King’s taste. Miss Burney 
has recorded how he appreciated the 
dramatist whose Hamlet and Benedick were 
sometimes here personated by Elliston; and 
whose Richard III Cooke coarsely but 
powerfully enacted on this stage . . .” In 
his index he gives the initials G. F. We do 
not know how long Mr. Cooke acted in 
Windsor, but we are probably safe in assum- 
ing that the “ Cooks ” who William Whitton 
suspected might be Shelley was G. F. Cooke; 
for Charles Knight was, in the context from 
which I have quoted, talking about the 
original theatre in the High Street, “that 
smallest of playhouses” as he calls it, and 
not about the new building in Thames 
Street opened in August 1815. As I have 
already shown, advertisements in the local 
paper in 1821 name a “Mr. Cook(e)” 
among the actors at the new theatre, and, 
we may now believe, he must have been 
an old favourite by then. Shelley would 
have been unlikely in 1815 of all years to 
choose a stage-name so closely resembling 
the real name of one of Windsor’s most 
familiar actors. Noe Scott 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 
“ODE ON A GRECIAN URN” 


Professor Garrod’s edition of Keats 
(Oxford, 1939), the ‘“‘ Ode on a Grecian 
Urn” (pp. 260-262) is said to have been 
“ Printed in Annals of the Fine Arts, No. XV 
(Jan. 1820?).” As a point of at least senti- 
mental interest, I should like to confirm and 
more precisely identify the date of this ode’s 
first publication. 

The Morning Chronicle for Wednesday, 
January 19, 1820 (No. 15,826), includes in 
its column of “ Books Published This Day 
the following advertisement : 


ANNALS of the FINE ARTS, No. XV, 
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containing, A Critical Examination of the 
Architecture of the Nelson Column, at 
Yarmouth, by W. Wilkins, Esq. Architect 
—On Gusto, by W. Hazlitt, Esq.—L. 
Dolce on Paintings—On the Cartoons, by 
B. R. Haydon, Esq.—.. . Original 


Poetry—. . . 

Published by Sherwood and Co. 
Paternoster-row; Arch, Cornhill; ’ 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 
Where may be had, the Volume for 1819, 
price 21s. in extra boards; and the former 
three Volumes, forming a complete 
Annual Register and Directory of 
British Art and Artists. 

The poet’s name is not given either in the 
advertisement or on the pages of the Annals 
where the “ Original Poetry ” (with the title 
“On a Grecian Urn”) appears. But the 
index for volume IV of the Annals was 
apparently published along with No. XV, 
which completed the volume; and this index 
lists “ Keats, Mr., Poetry by.” (The volume 
is in the library of the Yale School of Fine 
Arts.) 

The above advertisement was printed 
only once. Through the kind assistance of 
Miss Emma H. E. Stephenson of the Yale 
University Library and Mr. Frank P. Bruno 
of the Boston Public Library I have checked 
all six issues of the week January 17-22 (the 
paper was not published on Sundays). 
Therefore it may be assumed that Keats’s 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn” was first pub- 
lished on Wednesday, January 19, 1820. 


ROSSITER R. BELLINGER. 
University of Alabama. 


A LETTER FROM THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON 


A GOOD many years ago I bought the 
letter printed below. It may be of in- 
terest to readers. 


Stratfield Saye Decr 16 
1835 

Sir 

I have this morning received your letter 
of the 19th Novr. I have no recollection 
of Mr. John Ellison. I am not in the 
habit of giving Certificates of conduct; 
and I am quite certain that if I had given 
one so lately as the 3— of November 
1835 I should have recollected it. I must 
add that I was not in London on the 3— 
of Novr 1835; and that if I had been in 
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London it is not probable that I should 
have dated this Certificate Apsley House. 
I don’t believe that it ever happened to me 
to date any paper whatever from Apsley 
House. I think it probable therefore from 
these circumstances as well as from the 
contents of the certificate as represented 
by you that the bearer is an imposter. 
It would be very desireable to punish him. 
I have the Honor to be Your most 
Obedient Humble Servant 
Wellington. 
C. Brown Esq 
Greenhill House, 
Derby. 

The envelope in which it was sent has on it 

(there being a wild guess at the top line)— 

Rustford Beave 
December sixteenth 1835 


C. Brown Esq 
Greenhill House Derby 
Free Wellington 


And on the envelope is the post office 
stamp 
FREE 
17 DE17 
1835 
enclosed by a ring. 

Although the letter contains two semi- 
colons, there is not one comma in it. There 
are two interlineations, so the Duke may 
have read it over after signing it and found 
them necessary. The little curved lines 
which, together with the dashes below, 
represent ‘rd’ (coming after ‘3’) are as 
they appear in the letter. 

The desire that punishment should be 
accorded the bearer of the certificate, 
although it is only ‘ probable’ that he was 
“an imposter,’ would no doubt be claimed 
as evidence of the severity of the Duke’s 


character. Howarb Parsons. 


A CUP OF TEA 


WHEN Garraway’s tea-house opened in 

Exchange Alley in 1671, tea began to 
take the place of beer, the price being £10 
to £15 a pound. Charies Lamb tells of 
““small beer in wooden piggins” for break- 
fast at Christ’s Hospital, with tea and hot 
rolls for his favoured self. 

Samuel Pepys on September 28th, 1660, 
wrote: “I did send for a cup of tea (a China 
drink) of which I had never drank before ”; 
and again in 1662: “ Home and there find 
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my wife making of tea which Mr. Pellwig 
the Pothecary tells her is good for her cold 
and defluxions ”; and Pope pictured Theresa 
Blount in the country parting her time 
“twixt reading and Bohea.” 

All tea-cups were originally little Chinese 
handleless bowls—the “ dish of tea °—which 
early English potters copied. In ‘ Cranford,’ 
1853, the tea-cups handed round by Captain 
Brown are “of delicate eggshell "—most 
probably Chinese, the tea—‘* Gunpowder 
and Pekoe.” 

Charles Lamb in “ Old China” describes 
his as blue and white, on which “ the courtly 
mandarin, in that world before perspective, 
hands tea to a lady two miles off,” and his 
tea as “our Hyson which we are old- 
fashioned enough to drink unmixed still of 
an afternoon.” 

Hyson “ Young” and “Imperial” were 
green teas; black Bohea, from the Bohea 
Hills, making “a rich dark infusion.” 

In the ‘ Chronicle of Dalmailing ’ the Rev. 
Micah Balwhidder condemns tea-drinking 
as a “ vice,” unknown in his little village till 
1761, when it was only drunk as a luxury in 
great houses on the Sabbath evening. 

The minister actually discovered women 
in a meadow secretly drinking Bohea out of 
wooden bowls with two handles, and 
earthenware luggies with “ears.” He told 
them how sternly he disapproved of their 
“sin,” and sent them “cowering away 
home ”! 

Dr. Johnson greatly enjoyed a cup of tea 
—see his giant mandarin china tea-pot in 
the British Museum!—and George IV’s 
unhappy Queen Caroline took her cup of 
tea at her own specially built tea-house, the 
Pagoda, Blackheath, with its curled Chinese 
eaves and round windows. 

In those days all tea was China tea, green 
10s., black 12s., and gunpowder 17s. 6d. a 
pound. It simply had to be locked away 
from pickers and stealers, in precious 
caddies of lac, rare woods, ivory, silver or 
gold, containing one compartment for black, 
one for green, and one smaller for gun- 
powder, named for its appearance caused by 
carefully rolling the finest young Hyson 
leaves. 

For making a good cup of tea our great 
grandmothers used one spoonful of green 
and two of black, or the reverse, with a 
pinch of gunpowder for flavouring and a 
pinch of carbonate of soda to “ bring out” 
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the same, “the water to remain upon the 
tea no longer than while you can say the 
Miserere Psalm very leisurely.” 

Mr. Helstone in ‘Shirley’ prides himself 
on making “a better cup of tea than any 
housewife.” 

Pre-world-war-number-one Russians over 
a business deal would drink forty cups of 
tea, with slices of lemon, and sucked through 
lumps of sugar held in the mouth. 

Imagine the flavour of a cup of tea made 
from used tea-leaves gathered from eating. 
houses, mixed with gum and black-lead or 
copper! Or of one with leaves from ash 
and plum trees to increase the bulk; plaster 
of Paris, Prussian blue, chrome yellow or 
chalk for colouring; and sloe and blackthor 
leaves to give astringency!—profitable 
frauds practised in earlier days. 

Those little bits of “straw” in good tea 
are the precious golden tips, to get which 
the planter “slaves his heart out,” and are 
used to make only the very very best cup 


of tea. 
WINIFRED SYKES. 


THACKERAY’S WILLIAM 
DOBBIN 


(THE name of the hero of Thackeray's 

“ Novel without a Hero” has called for 
much comment. In contrast with his friend, 
with his royal George and his noble Osborne, 
William Dobbin was nicknamed “ Figs” 
because of his father’s business as a grocef. 
Even in his later military eminence his sur- 
name continued to suggest a popular name 
for a horse. 

In the Peninsular War there was an officer 
under Wellington who bore exactly the same 
name. Perhaps he was as self-effacing as 
Thackeray’s hero; the only record of his 
existence which I have seen occurs in Cap 
tain Lionel S. Challis’s list of “ British 
Officers Serving in the Portuguese Army, 
1809-1814.”" Captain Challis’s entry (with 
the necessary expansion of the abbreviated 
terms) reads as follows: 

DOBBIN, WILLIAM; Lieutenant 27th 
Foot; Captain 3d Cacadores Regiment, 
Period Served May 1811 to April 1814 
Wounded Ist Siege of Badajos 8 May I8il. 


JOHN ROBERT MOORE. 


“Journal of the Society for Army Historical 
Research,” XXVII, No. 110, Summer, 1949. 
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Queries 


BROOKE—BAMFIELD MARRIAGE.— 
Can any of your readers help me to 
date the marriage of Sir John Brooke (later 
Lord Cobham) to Frances, third daughter of 
Sir William Bamfield of Poltimore, and 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London? This 
must have occurred between 1625 and 1630, 
probably in the London area; according to 
Gosse, it took place on 16 May, 1628, but 
he gives no authority and I am anxious to 
check his statement. The obvious printed 
sources, and the manuscript collections of 
the Society of Genealogists, have been 
searched without success. J] A Spapiro. 


(ZEORGE MACLEAN.—I am writing a 

biography of George Maclean (1801-47), 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle (Gold 
Coast), 1830-44, and should be most grateful 
for the loan of letters, family papers and 
portraits relating to him and/or to his wife, 
née Letitia Elizabeth Landon (1802-38), 
poetess, or for any information leading to 
their whereabouts. Any material lent to me 
would be handled carefully and returned 
immediately after examination. 


MABOTH MOSELEY. 


MILTON'S GREEK.—When he first pub- 

lished his poems (in 1645) Milton 
caused to be engraved beneath his portrait 
four lines of Greek verse. In the third line 
occurs the word éxrutwmrov, Which is not 
shown in Liddell & Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 
Is there any authority for the use of the 
word, or is it a coinage of Milton’s? The 
context requires a masculine noun signifying 
“engraving” or “ portrait.” 

F. H. UNDERWOOD. 


(; FORGE CRABBE.—I should like to 
“learn of the location of a copy of the 
sixth Hatchard edition of George Crabbe’s 
Tales (originally published in 1812) of which 
I might obtain photostats. With the same 
end in view I also need Crabbe’s Borough— 
an edition later than the sixth. 
FRANKLIN P. BATDORF. 


AMES MASON.—The celebrated jockey 
who won the Grand National on 
Lottery in 1839. He died on 23 October 
1866, and a long obituary notice in Baily’s 
Magazine, December 1866, states that an 
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article on “The Life and Times of James 
Mason” was published two months before 
his death. In what periodical did this article 
appear? I believe that Mason was born at 
Stilton about 1816 and educated at Hunt- 
ingdon Grammar School. Who were his 


parents? WILFRED H. HOoLpEN. 


[NANIMATE COMPANIONS.—The Vic- 

toria and Albert Museum possesses a 
number of examples of Dummy Board 
Figures, in vogue throughout the eighteenth 
century. They are life-size effigies cut out 
in flat wood and painted to represent male 
or female figures, able to stand erect with- 
out support. Their presence in a large room 
was apparently considered to make it appear 
less empty. 

Do any readers know of references to 
these figures in contemporary fiction or 
belles lettres? Those on show at Knole 
Park, Kent, are described by the guide as 


above. LEIGH MERCER. 


INOT AND MURPHY.—The two out- 
standing discoveries of recent years are 
those of Doctors Banting and Best in dis- 
covering insulin for diabetes and those of 
Doctors Minot and Murphy in discovering 
that liver will prevent deaths from pernicious 
anaemia. When did Minot and Murphy 
make their discovery? H.A. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DETAILS WANTED. 
(1) Henry Murray. Joint-author with 
Robert Buchanan of ‘ The Charlatan.’ 
(2) Walter Yeldman. As ‘ Alif Cheen’ 
wrote ‘ Songs of Ind.’ HA. 


GOURCES WANTED.— 
(1) Those who lasting marble seek 
Must carve in Latin or in Greek. 
D.S.M. 
(2) The song in his heart. 
H. A. 
(3) ‘Love made himself of the party with 


them’: quoted by Pater with reference to 
Abelard and Heloise. 


(4) ‘. . . the classical polytheism which 
was gay and graceful, as was natural in a 
civilized age.—Cardinal Newman, but 
where? 


(5) ‘Those abstracted gods, “ready to 
melt out their essence fine into the winds.” ’ 
B. E. V. 
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Replies 





A PORTRAIT OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 
HATTON (clxxxix. 169, 218, 239; 

exc. 40)—A short wait for a train at 
Northampton, coupled with the cordial and 
promptly-given co-operation of the staff of 
the Art Gallery and Museum, has provided 
an opportunity for the examination of the 
inscription itself on the back of the portrait. 

The original inscription is clear, and the 
following corrections to the text as printed 
at the last of the references given above are 
required : 

Line 3: for “ praecox” read “ pernix.” 

Lines 7 and 9: for “de fronte” read “a 

fronte.” 
Line 11: the reading is “ Sytiomus.” 


In line 2 Mr. St. John Brooks’ emendation 
of the “opera” of the photograph to 
“ operae” is confirmed by the original: the 
last two vowels are painted as a diphthong, 
the last stroke of which, though faint, is 


unmistakable. J. B. WHITMoRE. 


"THOMAS CHIPPENDALE (cxciv. 405).— 
Mention is made of the birthplace of 
Chippendale as having been “according to 
recent research” at Otley, Yorkshire. Also 
reference is given to the Book of Accounts 
dating from 1766 to 1770 for furniture made 
to the order of Sir Rowland Winn for 
Nostell Priory, which is in the parish of 
Wragby, near Wakefield. The First and Last 
Page of that Book of Accounts are repro- 
duced in my ‘ Catalogue of the Pictures and 
other Works of Art in the Collection of Lord 
St. Oswald at Nostell Priory, 1915. The full 
cost for Chippendale’s work during that 
period is there shown to have amounted to 
only £757 11s. 9d. for the numerous pieces 
of furniture, picture frames, etc., made by 
him for the perpetual adornment of that 
house. Chippendale was house-carpenter to 
Sir Rowland Winn for several years, and it 
has been stated, but not proved by any 
document known to me, that he was born in 
the hamlet of Foulby in the parish of 
Wragby. 
Beyond doubt John Harrison, known as 
“Longitude Harrison,” and famous for the 


work he carried out at Nostell, was born at 
Foulby. The exact site of his house is not 
known; his tomb is in Highgate Churchyard, 

The Chippendale furniture is still stored 
at Nostell, as it was during the two wars, 
The Priory was not hurt, not even by soldiers 
quartered there, as the Colonel was keen to 
prevent damage. The ultimate fate of the 
Priory and its use are still undetermined, 
from what I last learnt. 


MAuRICE W. BROCKWELL. 


A STANZA COMPLETED (3rd §., xii 
485).—This query which appeared as 
long ago as Dec. 14, 1867, has never been 
directly answered. Harfra asked, where are 
the following lines to be found? 
The sun’s perpendicular heat 
Illumined the depths of the sea, 
And the fishes beginning to sweat, 
Cried, ‘Goodness, how hot we shall be!’ 
The Editor appended a note giving their 
history, viz. that an undergraduate of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, left the first two lines 
on his desk where William Lort Mansel, 
another undergraduate, found them when he 
was calling on the author and added the last 
two; the poem then reading: 
The sun’s perpendicular rays 
Illumine the depths of the sea. 
The fishes beginning to sweat, 
Cried, ‘ D——n it, how hot we shall be! ’ 
Keats, writing to Jane Reynolds from 
Oxford on September 14, 1817, gave the 
following version: 
The sun from meridian height 
Illumines the depth of the sea, 
And the fishes beginning to sweat 
Cry damn it how hot we shall be. 
Where could Keats have met the lines 


in print? M.B.F. 


ONNELL THORNTON’S BURLESQUE 
ODE (cxciv. 321).—In this valuably 
informative article, Mr. Alan Dugald 
McKillop suggests that, in my The Great 
Dr. Burney, 1 am mistaken in offering the 
date of 1759 as that of the London perfor- 
mance of Burney’s setting of the Ode and 
proposes to substitute 1763. But in 1763 
Burney was living in London and his own 
statement as quoted by me (p. 96) is that he 
was not present at the performance, as he 
“then resided in Norfolk.” 


Percy A. SCHOLES. 
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The Library 


AEDT ISIE 


THE SCOTTISH BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. By Alan Campbell Don. 
S.P.C.K. 6s. 6d. 


THE fourth centenary of the first Book of 

Common Prayer has called forth a 
useful essay from the Dean of Westminster 
upon the evolution of the Scottish rite, last 
revised in 1929. Dr. Don is himself a 
Scottish churchman and is anxious to 
demonstrate that the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland is not “ the English church” but a 
sister-province with its own, history and ex- 
periences. The story of the Scottish liturgy 
is one form of this history and an excellent 
illustration of the manner in which the 
Scottish Church, despite the poverty and 
persecution which it has been forced to 
endure, protected the liturgical tradition of 
1549 and enriched it further by drawing 
upon Eastern liturgies as a precedent. 

Dr. Don commences with the story of the 
ill-fated liturgy of 1637 and with the famous 
riot at St. Giles. Quite correctly, he empha- 
sises that it was not “‘ Laud’s Liturgy ” at all 
but the production of the Scottish bishops 
which Laud had revised and approved. The 
book was banned by the General Assembly 
of 1638 and never revived. Dr. Don might, 
however, have called attention to the fact 
that this liturgy was used very widely 
throughout Scotland at many other places 
besides St. Giles, Edinburgh. Again, 
although the Presbyterian party objected 
strongly to the book, the contemporary Pres- 
byterians were themselves desirous of some 
epiklesis-like prayer at the eucharistic con- 
secration. The 1637 book was never brought 
back after the restoration of episcopacy in 
1661 and was allowed to die. Dr. Don re- 
calls however the little-known reprint by the 
Jacobite fifth Earl of Winton in 1712. The 
Earl was desirous of providing the clergy 
with copies should they wish to use the book. 
It is an incident which suggests that the 
liturgy, though dead in practice, was not 
forgotten. 

From 1720, various Non-Juring offices 
were used and affected the Scottish Church. 
In 1744, Bishop Rattray published his 
edition of the Liturgy of St. James. Not 
only was this edition of importance for its 
influence upon Scotland, but it was a pioneer 
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of modern liturgical studies. Finally, the 
textus receptus was issued by the Scottish 
bishops in 1764. It was this liturgy which 
Samuel Seabury took to America after his 
consecration at Aberdeen in 1784. Revised 
in 1912 and 1929, it forms the basis of the 
present Scottish liturgy. 

Dr. Don’s short essay is finely produced 
and includes some excellent photographs of 
title-pages. He writes in an_ interesting 
manner of the “ Wee Bookies,” the abridged 
reprint of the communion office of 1637 
made in 1722 and sponsored by Bishop 
Gadderar of Aberdeen. The story of the 
influences brought to bear on the develop- 
ment of liturgy in Scotland is outlined with 
point and clarity. Certainly, his little book 
must be in the library of any who are in- 
terested in liturgy and worship. 

In many ways, it is a pity that Dr. Don 
has not expanded it and has not grappled 
with the earlier problem. The events of 
1637 show the way in which the minds of 
the Scottish bishops were working. But the 
liturgy of this year had a pre-history. In 
1560, Knox’s Book of Common Order had 
appeared. It represented a high watermark 
in Puritan liturgies and its communion 
prayer was definitely eucharistic although 
departing far from the tradition and con- 
taining no epiklesis. As. Dr. McMillan and 
others have shown, there was a definite feel- 
ing among some determined Presbyterians 
for a more emphatic epiklesis and for an 
enrichment of the prayer of 1560. During 
the reign of James VI, liturgy in Scotland 
was carried some stages farther and Bishop 
Cowper’s draft Liturgical Essay of 1619 is 
an important combination of Presbyterian 
habits, such as the use of the Words of Institu- 
tion in a warranting as well as in a mediaeval 
consecratory sense, together with the greater 
adherence to the tradition which was later 
to be illustrated by the 1637 book. As the 
present writer suggested recently in Notes 
and Queries, following and expanding the 
outlook of G. W. Sprott in Scottish Liturgies 
of the Reign of James VI, the pre-history of 
the liturgy of 1637 goes far to underline the 
extent to which this liturgy itself was a 
genuine native growth. In this case, much 
Covenanting so-called “history” must be 
rewritten. It is quite unfair to blame Laud 
for the 1637 production. Nor is it true to 


say that he was experimenting with England 
in view. The English revision of 1559, with 
the slight modifications of 1604, was a 
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Catholic book in Laud’s eyes and he would 
have done nothing to undermine this con- 
tention and thus to provide a weapon to the 
Puritanism which he abhorred. 

Again, Dr. Don might have sketched out 
the somewhat unedifying story of the 
manner in which the Anglicising bishops of 
the last century sought to overthrow the 
Scottish liturgy. It is an important epoch 
and helps to bring out the influence of the 
Oxford Movement in Scotland, the work of 
Bishop Forbes of Brechin and of his brother, 
the Rev. G. H. Forbes, an eminent liturgiolo- 
gist, and the labours of Canon Humble and 
other Scottish churchmen to protect the 
native tradition. Although they suffered a 
severe setback for a while, they were finally 
successful and the Scottish liturgy triumphed. 

In the same way, the parallel develop- 
ments within Presbyterianism deserve closer 
examination. At one end of the story they 
show the manner in which the mixed chalice 
and the epiklesis were common to Episco- 
palian and Presbyterian alike. The other end 
of the story shows a picture where the Epis- 
copalians have kept the tradition alive and 
the Presbyterians are seeking to revive it 
again amongst themselves. Work of the type 
of the Scottish Church Society or of Pro- 
fessor James Cooper would have been 
impossible save for that of the Episcopal 
Church and its liturgy. 

The eminently readable little essay by 
Dr. Don will be of interest to others besides 
those attracted to liturgical studies. It should 
be read by anybody who wishes to under- 
stand at least one strand of Scottish history. 
Written within the tradition of John 
Dowden, it supplements the history of 
liturgy in Scotland which Dowden set forth, 
providing the sanction of his immense 
scholarship to Scottish liturgical studies and 
their meaning. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF _ LIBRARIAN- 
SHIP. By Duncan Gray (Allen & Unwin. 
8s. 6d. net) THE RIGHT WAY TO 
RUN A LIBRARY BUSINESS. By 
Thomas Joy (Right Way Books: A. G. 
Elliot, Kingswood. 5s. net). 

"THE first of these books (No. 11 of the 

Practical Library Handbooks, each 
written by a Fellow of the Library Associa- 
tion) is addressed chiefly to those taking up 
librarian as a profession, the second to 
those who contemplate setting up a lending 
library on a commercial basis. Both are by 
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men with long and varied experience ip 
library practice, and both could be read with 
interest and advantage by all borrowers of 
books as well as by library assistants and 
business people. 

Municipal libraries, except in a very few 
remaining backward localities, are now 
established as an essential part of the nation 
educational and social services, and the 
purpose, facilities, and functioning of 
public library system are clearly outlined by 
Mr. Gray. His book should promote the 
intelligent use of public libraries by their 
citizen members as well as their effecti 
organization and conduct by the staffs. 
author is reassuring in his attitude towanh 
the untutored reading habits of the may 
who indulge their taste for trivial 
the public expense. Those who have 
closely associated with county and 
libraries must often have doubted the 
of a continuous free supply of ephi 
fiction. Mr. Gray expresses this doubt; 
“The provision of a constant diet of dete 
tive stories or westerns or love stories 
be considered as a service hardly requi 
a local government department to be 
sible for it.” But he answers the objection 
by pointing out “that the level of mental 
attainment varies considerably in adults # 
in children, and what is the lightest effor 
for one person may be an exercise of 
effort to another, and to concentrate 


attention of the mind over a period of m4 


in the reading of a book, however 
tone, if this is the limit of understanding, 
must be beneficial.” ¥ 

Mr. Joy is not called upon by his t 
of reference to debate any such intel 
matters. The essence of success in 
“a library business ” is to provide whatt 
public wants and to do so with efficie 
and economy. To the subscription libr 
and the “twopenny libraries” books a 
articles of merchandise, not instruments 
culture, and such libraries are som 
derided on that account. Neverthele 
commercial libraries, as large-scale buy: 
books, contribute importantly to the 
revenue of publishers and thus assist th 
duction of works in which the libraries’ 
customers may have only a neg 
interest. 
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